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EDUCATION IN PRISON 

detail the daily examination which you would make as warden, of the food sup- 
plied to the prisoners, with a view to determining its quality and quantity, (b) 
Demonstrate your knowledge of food qualities by giving at least twelve reasons 
for rejecting food supplied to your prison. 10. Demonstrate your knowledge of 
food values by preparing a menu for your prison for three meals a day, for a 
week of seven days. 11. While warden of a prison which is situated outside of the 
city you experience considerable difficulty by reason of the fact that many of 
your keepers over-stay their leave, or return from their leave in a condition un- 
fit to perform their duties. State in detail how you would overcome this diffi- 
culty. 12. (a) Draft a set of twelve regulations which you would adopt as war- 
den of a prison for the detention of prisoners convicted of felonies and misde- 
meanors, to protect their health and prevent an outbreak of contagious diseases 
among them, (b) Would your regulations differ in any respect if you were the 
warden of a prison for the detention of prisoners awaiting trial? If so, give 
full particulars. 13. Describe in outUne, omitting no essential particulars, a fire 
drill for a prison, the population of which changes very much from day to day. 
Assume that the prison has an average census of 400 men and 100 women, and 
that it is not situated in the built up section of the city. 14. Give all the essential 
provisions of the statutes, with reference to the sentences to be imposed upon 
prisoners convicted of disorderly conduct or of being disorderly persons or 
vagrants. IS. Discuss fully the advantages and disadvantages of the indeterminate 
sentence, giving your views and suggesting such improvements in the statutes 
as your experience has shown you to be desirable. 16. (a) As the warden of a 
prison for the confinement of convicted prisoners, state specifically what re- 
formatory influences you would bring to bear upon the men confined in the 
prison who have been convicted of disorderly conduct, or of being disorderly 
persons, (b) What reformatory influences would you bring to bear upon boys 
confined in your prison upon a similar charge, (c) What reformatory influences 
would you bring to bear upon women and girls confined in your prison upon a 
similar charge ? 17. (a) Draft a set of regulations governing the subject of com- 
munication with their friends, by prisoners in a prison for the detention of 
prisoners awaiting trial, (b) Draft a similar set of regulations governing the 
subject of communication with their friends by prisoners in a prison for convicted 
prisoners, (c) State specifically your reason for each difference between these 
two sets of regulations. 18-19-20. Address a report to the Commissioner of 
Corrections, covering the following points : (a) The principal causes which lead 
to crime, vice and lawlessness in the City of New York at the present day. (b) 
The forces by means of which these causes may be checked, or their effect les- 
sened, (c) The manner in which the wardens of a prison in this city may as- 
sist in minimizing the effects of these causes of crime, vice and lawlessness. 
N. B. 1. Do not sign any name, number, initials or title to this report. N. B. 
2. In rating this report, consideration will be given not only to spelUng, punctu- 
ation, composition, etc., but also to the intelligence of the candidate as shown 
by the expression of his opinion. Leonard Felix Fuld, New York City. 

Education in Prison. — Somebody has said "the best asset society has is a 
good citizen." Nobody can dispute this statement. It is a truism that suc- 
cessfully challenges all attack. It was undoubtedly the recognition of this 
truth which caused the Pennsylvania Bar Association at a recent meeting to take 
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EDUCATION IN PRISON 

up the question of more humane and inteUigent treatment of prisoners in the 
penal institutions of the State. It was suggested that men confined for crimes 
against the Commonwealth be compelled to engage in some productive and 
remunerative employment, and that a part of the proceeds be given to their 
families from whom they are temporarily withdrawn. In this demand the 
lawyers recognized that one of the best methods that can be used for the refor- 
mation of a fallen man is to compel him to become a producer of something 
useful. 

If the imprisoned man can be shown that the product of his toil is to be 
used for the comfort of those whose support he had guaranteed in happier 
times, his latent self respect, if he has even a vestige of it left, is bound to 
assert itself. It is the unremunerative toil, the toil that gives to the toiler 
no recompense nor gives to his family any comfort, that degrades. Altruists 
and many who are not altruists, but simply men of common sense, are demand- 
ing that the system of punishing prisoners be changed. They are not doing 
this because of a maudlin sympathy for the person incarcerated. They simply 
want to bring the offender back to paths of righteousness, thus redeeming a 
valuable asset to the State. In his fallen condition he is useless. He is a pro- 
ducer of nothing but discord, strife and unhappiness. These reformers want 
him to be a tiller of the soil. They want him to be added to the industrial ranks 
of the nation. 

In considering the reformation of prisoners, the advanced thinker takes 
little heed of the criminal himself. His sufferings are nothing as compared with 
the rights of society. But the protection of the community can be better secured 
by the regeneration of the lawbreaker than by his perpetual degradation. It is 
one of those happy instances where what is best for the individual is best for 
the collective whole. 

That is the point: the protection of society is more effectively secured by 
the regeneration than by the degradation of the law-breaker. If protection could 
be secured by a definite term of imprisonment there should be no repeated 
offenses. But more than forty per cent of the inmates of reformatories have 
served time in other institutions, and on the whole, while the conduct of 
paroled prisoners suggests improvement, we are yet, excepting in sporadic 
instances, far from realizing the effectual educational treatment of criminals 
in detention. These conditions, says Robert B. Molineux in "The Court of 
Rehabilitation," published in The Commons of September 28, 1907, "result 
from a definite, a pseudo-mathematical infliction of punishment, in which every 
crime is labeled and a price put upon it previous to its commission. We punish 
in supposed accordance with the gravity of the crime actually committed. The 
less the amount stolen, the fewer the years of commitment. The fact that the 
thief took all that he could find or all that he could carry; that petty larceny 
is not grand larceny merely because the opportunity did not present itself, or 
because the opportunity was not what had been expected; that every house- 
breaker is a potential assassin who has not killed because the necessity did not 
arise — these are not permitted to enter into the question of punishment. The 
willingness or an unsuccessful attempt is lightly dealt with. Yet, can we differ- 
entiate? Is not the mental condition of all these criminals the same? If one 
may be returned to society with safety to the lives and property of his fellows, 
may not all? 
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"In truth it is as impossible to punish 'crime' as to reward harmony. 
'Crime' is intangible, as is sunlight or fragrance. We attempt to punish an 
abstract quality, whereas only the individuality of the criminal should be con- 
sidered. Admitting that we should punish him, to what extent should we do so r 
Absolute justice would reply ; 'To the extent of his responsibility for his act.' 
The insane murderer is not executed, nor is the child imprisoned for arson. 
Self-defense annihilates guilt, as almost always does unbearable provocation. 
Here, irresponsibility tempers justice. This should be true of all punishment, 
yet the criminal law makes no provision for the study of the accused or con- 
victed man's heredity, environment, susceptibility, — a man often of such birth 
and training that he does not realize one whit more than the child or lunatic 
that he has done wrong. 

"Bad example, excitement, fear, egotism, opportunity, wealth and indolence, 
the special character and particular passions of individual races ; imagination, 
arousing a mistaken but sincere effort to right some social or political wrong; 
the influence of depraved literature and sensational journalism, upon already 
distorted minds — these do not excuse a crime, but in any rational system they 
must be considered in the infliction of punishment. With hundreds of others, 
they are causes for which the condemned was not responsible, but for the 
effects of which he must suffer under the present system of law that assumes 
that the criminal possesses absolute free will to choose between good and evil. 
In this assumption it sets at naught the law of cause and effect, acknowledged 
in every department of science. If it be said, 'Punish to the extent of responsi- 
bility,' how determine the responsibility? Offenders must be dealt with as 
individuals, not as a class or even in classes. Omnipotent knowledge only could 
decide the exact punishment justly to be given. 

"Here, then, is the situation. Vengeance, entirely, and example, largely 
have been abandoned as motives for imprisonment; the more modern attempt 
to make it protective of society is a failure. The present indeterminate sen- 
tence is farcical because it is indeterminate in name only ; and, even aside from 
the failure of all punishment, as such, it is wrong because it is humanly impos- 
sible to determine what is just punishment." 

What is to be done? The convict is in prison, a hero in proportion to the 
magnitude of the offense. He is pointed out to visitors. The ego that is insep- 
arable from criminality is flattered, developed and distorted. He is in a uni- 
versity in which criminality is the curriculum. We have imprisoned Lucifer 
and liberated Beelzebub. The prisoner requires of us systematic education and 
we give him a stone. But what is "systematic" for each one can be determined 
only by a study of the individual. He is a weakling — unadapted to what we are 
pleased to call our normal environment. In him is an illustration of the fail- 
ure of our institutions. Prisoners of the intelligent class realize this as fully 
as do we. An unknown convict, writing in The Star of Hope journal of those 
imprisoned at Sing Sing, recently said : 

"The average man in prison is not so radically wicked as he is abominably 
w-eak. The only salvation for such a man then is to strengthen him, and to 
educate him to an understanding that life is unmercifully real. He must be 
braced up, invigorated, with strength of character, and as soon as- this great 
task is accomplished, under ordinary circumstances, he is a fit man to be given 
one more chance." 
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Prison officers and others who come in contact with the convict must, in the 
ideal state, take advantage of means for estimating his responsibility and daily 
increase in its efficient exercise. The prisoner must be made to understand that 
in his fitness for responsibility is his hope for release. He must learn in school 
and shop to speak and write and do the work of a skilled mechanic. Let him 
deposit his savings in the prison treasury or send them to his friends. Let him 
show evidence that he has, as far as possible, made restitution for the wrong 
that brought him to prison. When he has done these things and when the offi- 
cers who have him in charge are aware of other less tangible indications of 
change in his character, such as an improved mental attitude toward society, we 
have evidence that the correctional institution is accomplishing its educational 
function, and in so doing is making it harder for the convict to return to prison 
after release. 

The Leavenworth, Kansas, Times several months ago commented editorially, 
as follows : upon Abe Ruef's plan for giving prisoners a chance : 

"Ruef's plan is an extension of an idea that has been in process of develop- 
ment for some years in various parts of the country. Prisoners' aid societies 
have been organized with a large measure of success, but they have failed quite to 
meet the need of the case in some respects. The Ruef idea is to make the 
prisoner a partner of his own redemption, to endow him with a direct share in 
the enterprise by starting the work inside the prison, and by giving him thus a 
measure of assurance before he goes that he will have a chance 'outside.' He 
wants to overcome the despondency and despair that many prisoners feel as they 
face the future. This is constructive work, and it is to be hoped that the Cali- 
fornia prison board will recognize its value and start the process in motion. Abe 
Ruef will have in large measure paid off his debts to society if he can establish 
some such process of preventing the penal institutions of the country from be- 
coming breeding grounds for future crime." A. L. Grant, St. Paul. 

Prevention of Crime vs. Coddling the Criminal. — The following is the 
body of a letter recently addressed to the Secretary of the Institute. Mr. 
Hillyer's vision penetrates to the roots of criminality. Criminologists 
everjrwhere must have it upon their consciences to emphasize prevention of 
crime first of all. [Eds.] 

"I can not escape the conviction that too much attention is paid to cod- 
dling and taking care of criminals instead of the prevention of crime. If the 
law were enforced there would not be half, nay, there would not be one-tenth of 
the crime and consequent suffering that follows crime, by which our land is 
now being cursed from one end of the United States to the other. 

"All this fancy notion that any criminal, especially a bad criminal who 
has done something particularly cruel and atrocious should be boarded as if at 
the Palmer House, and not required to do a lick of work, and have a pension 
to spend in bar rooms or gambling houses, where he will all the time be under 
the temptation to commit other crimes and tempt more criminals to follow 
his evil example, is wrong. 

"If the yellow fever were raging at Rio Janeiro and five thousand cases 
occurred every day, the world would in the light of modern intelligence look 
on aghast if the health authorities of that city should devote their entire atten- 
tion to care for the sick and burying the dead, but do not one solitary thing to 
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